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A lover for me 


Who will have their fate told 
This night is known, 

Whose hand is full of gold, 
Who goes alone. 


Hallowe’en, Hallowe’en, 
Snapdragon blue, 


And a fortune for you. 


Stars shiver blue and green, 
Moon’s wide and white; 
There tattered 
tween 


Witches take flight. 


clouds be- 


Hallowe’en, Hallowe'en, 
A pples a-bob, 

Elves at the key-hole 
And imps on the hob. 


—Reprinted from London Evening Standard 


by permission of the author. 


Hallowe’en 


MOLLY CAPES 


Decoration by Robert Lawson 


OLT and bar the front 
door, 
Draw the curtains tight. 
Wise folk are in before 
Moon-rise tonight. 





Hallowe’en, Hallowe’en, 
Chestnuts to roast 

A gift for the fairy, 
A prayer for the ghost. 


“Twelve” calls the deep bell 
To the hollow night; 

“Twelve” 

tops 

Far out of sight. 


whisper _ steeple 


Halloween, Hallowe’en, 
Fires burn high 

Who shall say certainly, 

Who can tell truthfully 

What solemn company 
Passes through the sky? 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


The October News in the School 


“Library of Congress, Service for the Blind, Washing- 


HE star feature in this issue appears to be 

the project “A Study of Wool.” It is an illus- 
tration of the way in which a theme may unify 
every subject in the course of study. You will 
find it listed under almost every heading in our 
schoolroom analysis of the contents. 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 
“A Study of Wool.” 


Auditorium: 

Poem, “Hallowe’en.” The story “Sons of Columbus” 
presents new material for Columbus Day with vivid in- 
terest. 

Citizenship: 

“A Share in Big Things;” activities reports 

This story of the vital accomplishments of American 
Junior Red Cross members through their National Chil- 
dren’s Fund inspires profound respect for fellow members 
of the Junior Red Cross in other countries. Your own 
pupils will wish a share in these big things. 

English: 

Poem, “Hallowe’en;” front cover, “Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod;” stories, “The Good Hare,” “A Study of Wool” 
Geography: 

Africa—Editorial, “The CALENDAR picture for October” 

Albania—“A Share in Big Things” 

Greece—“A Share in Big Things” 

Hungary—‘A Share in Big Things” 

India—“The Good Hare” 

Jugoslavia—‘A Share in Big Things” 

Spain—“The Sons of Columbus” 

Switzerland—“Up at the Hospice of St. Bernard—” 
The lone mountain climb to the famous monastery has an 
entertaining number of physical thrills and an appealing 
climax in the appearance of the beautiful St. Bernard 


ogs. 
United States—“A Study of Wool” 


Handwork: 

“A Study of Wool;” “Wooden Tops for Handbags” 
History: 

“The Sons of Columbus;” “A Princess of Old Vir- 
ginia;” “The Old Mill at Yorktown;” “A Study of Wool” 
Mathematics: 

“A Study of Wool” 


New Opportunities in Service for the Blind 


Last month, on page 4 of the TEACHER’S GUIDE, 
a new opportunity for service to blind friends 
was outlined. Another new opportunity, which 
will appeal to Junior Red Cross Council repre- 
sentatives and other older members is opened in 
the following letter from Adelia M. Hoyt, Acting 
Director of Braille, American Red Cross: 

“All our large libraries, while they are intended 
primarily for their own territory, send books 
frequently to anyone in the United States—al- 
ways supposing that the person cannot get the 
same book from his own library. The list is as 
follows: 





ton, D. C. (Service nation-wide, but more particu- 
larly local and throughout the Southern states.) 

“New York Public Library, Department for the Blind, 
New York City. (Service: New York City, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey.) 

“New York State Library, Department for the Blind, 
Albany, New York. (Service: the state of New York 
and many readers in other parts of the country.) 


“Perkins Institution for the Blind, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. (Service: New England.) 

“Philadelphia Free Library for the Blind, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. (Service: principally the readers of 
Philadelphia.) 

“Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Department for the 
Blind, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (Service: Has a 
fairly large circulation, mostly in Pennsylvania.) 

“Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. (Service: 
the city of Cleveland and to some extent Ohio and 
surrounding country.) 


“Cincinnati Library Society for the Blind, Cincinnati 


Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Service: Cincin- 
nati and the South.) 

“Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. (Service: 
city of Detroit and state of Michigan.) 

“Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Illinois. (Service: 


the readers of Chicago and surrounding states.) 


“St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri. (Service: 
St. Louis and many outside readers.) 

“Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washington. (Service: 
the state of Washington.) 

“Portland Public Library, Portland, Oregon. (A small 


but growing collection. Readers mostly in Portland 


and Oregon.) 


“California State Library, Sacramento, California. (Serv- 
ice: the state of California as well as readers in 
Arizona, Nevada and adjacent territory.) 


“Texas State Library, Austin, Texas. (Loans to bor- 
rowers in Texas and occasionally outside.) 


“In addition to these there are small lending 
libraries in Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Des Moines, Iowa, and a few other places. 
Please understand, however, that many readers 
borrow from more than one library: for example, 
we have readers in nearly every state in the 
Union. The same may be said of New York State 
and New York Public Libraries. 

“All these libraries use franking labels in send- 
ing books to readers and supply readers with 
labels to return the books to the libraries. Such 
labels do not have to be addressed but the pack- 
ages do have to be wrapped or put in the con- 
tainer in which they are sent and securely fas- 
tened. As all these libraries put out cata- 
logues in ink print the Juniors could help the 
blind readers greatly by reading these catalogues 
to them and help them to make up a list of books 
to request from libraries so that the latter may 
supply their needs regularly.” 





Developing Calendar Activities for October 


A Classroom Index of Activities 
Applied Art: 

Making Hallowe’en costume accessories and containers 
for popcorn balls or jelly and remembrances for veterans’ 
hospitals. An original idea for Hallowe’en favors was 
acknowledged in a letter from a veterans’ hospital to the 
Bates School, of Middleboro, Massachusetts: 


“DEAR JUNIOR FRIENDS: 

“A few days ago we received some attractive menu 
covers in Hallowe’en colors which were made at your 
school. It was a most welcome gift for the patients at 
this hospital, ard they are all laughing heartily at some 
of the funny sayings inside the menu books. It was very 
nice of you to think of the men at Bedford and to plan 
such an interesting gift as a reminder for the Hallowe’en 
celebration. 

“You will be interested to know that the men are hav- 
ing a costume dance, and all who are well enough will 
enjoy themselves in the big auditorium this week. They 
hope that you, too, will have a jolly time. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DIRECTOR RECREATIONAL SERVICE” 


Preparing exhibits for Red Cross Roll Call. See the 


outline on Junior Red Cross exhibits below. 
Auditorium: 


Presenting a Christmas box program or an original skit 
on Red Cross Rll Call. 
English: 

Preparing an original skit for Red Cross Roll Call; 
writing letters for school correspondence albums 
Geography: 

Making an exhibit map of the world to show exchanges 
of Junior Red Gross gifts between the United States 
and other countries 

A list of the countries to which Junior Red Cross 
Christmas boxes have gone during the past years in- 
cludes: Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Japan, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, 
Poland, Roumania, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey; and 
Guam, Haiti, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin Islands and 
the leper colonies of Hawaii and the Philippines. 

Porto Rico regularly sends boxes of Christmas gifts to 
foreign countries as well as receives them from the 
United States. Return gifts to the United States have 
included currants from Greece; figs and apricots from 
Turkey; milk chocolate from Switzerland; little boxes of 
gifts from Belgium, Latvia, and other countries, and 
many cards and letters of acknowledgment. 

Preparing school correspondence and studying corre- 
spondence received 
History: 

Studying the work of the Red Cross in connection with 
Roll Call; writing on “Harvest Feasts Fifty Years Ago 
and Today” for school correspondence 
Home Economics: 

Making Hallowe’en things to eat for public homes 


Showing Service Through Exhibits 


The Red Cross pamphlet, “Catching the Public 
Eye—Window Displays, Exhibits, Floats’—will 
be found a valuable guide through the year in 
planning school and community exhibits. Ask 
for ARC 1108. 

A member of the headquarters exhibits’ staff, 
Vera Latimer Darling, contributed the following 
suggestions to help Junior Red Cross members 
in making exhibits: 

A Roll Call exhibit may be arranged at school or in 
a store window with samples of articles made for com- 


munity and national service suitably captioned. Samples 
of school correspondence, Junior Red Cross magazines 


and Christmas boxes with captions explaining each may 
be included. 

For health exhibits, models or mounted cut-out pictures 
can be arranged to show what Junior Red Cross members 
are doing to promote community, national and world 
health. The picture map idea may be adapted to this 
type of activity also. 

A permanent exhibit of Junior Red Cross may be ar- 
ranged for senior Red Cross Headquarters. The three 
aims of Junior Red Cross may be set forth by means of 
charts, models, or cut-outs, and samples of typical service 
may be arranged in a case and labeled to show adults 
the purposes of Junior Red Cross activities. 

In time of disaster or while Junior members are study- 
ing disaster-relief preparedness, a window or school dis- 
play may be prepared showing books, clothing, toys, and 
other gifts, such as Junior members send to disaster- 
stricken areas. 

Community service, national service, and world service 
may be illustrated by simple maps of the city, county, 
United States and world. Colored pins may be used to 
show places with which the local Junior Red Cross has 
had contact through service. 

A community map may be illustrated with sketches or 
pictures clipped from local papers showing what has been 
done at home; or colored pins may be used to indicate 
various services performed, different colors representing 
different types of service. There should be a legend, or 
key, showing what each color means. 

World goodwill exhibits may include not only inter- 
national correspondence received but cut-out pictures of 
Junior Red Cross members in other lands mounted on 
heavy cardboard to stand alone and arranged in a group. 
Old or extra copies of Junior Red Cross magazines and 
calendars may be used for this purpose. Behind the 
group of cut-outs there may be a large map of the world 
with ribbons extending from the country to the cut-out 
figures of the children who represent that country. 

A National Children’s Fund exhibit may be made by 
cutting pictures of activities from old copies of Junior 
Red Cross magazines, or extra ones, and mounting these 
on cardboard with captions, or arranging them in groups 
to form miniature scenes. 


Using Exhibits for Service 


Exhibits for old peoples’ homes, hospitals, and chil- 
dren’s homes may be arranged on any theme that will 
entertain the friends in the public home for which it is 
prepared. Such exhibits may be either permanent dona- 
tions to the home or lent for whatever period the super- 
intendent wishes to have it. For this purpose little 
theaters may be constructed of cardboard and cloth, 
with mounted cut-outs, or models carved from soap or 
wood; or illustrated wall charts can be arranged to tell 
a story. Silhouettes and wood blocks are also entertain- 
ing mediums. Themes of interest to different groups in- 
clude: local history or legends, life or habits in other 
countries, familiar stories, child life in other lands, holi- 
day celebrations in other countries, historical exhibits 
of the life of the pilgrims, Spanish explorers, or old- 
time customs. A circus frieze is always popular with 
children. Vacation albums with pictures and stories are 
other possibilities. 


Junior Red Cross Canning Project 


As a coéperative service to help the unemployed, Junior 
Red Cross auxiliaries everywhere will be given an oppor- 
tunity to can donated vegetables and fruit. The project, 
it is hoped, will be carried out widely through the cook- 
ing classes in junior and senior high schools. In many 
places the local Red Cross Chapter will codperate with 
the Juniors by supplying the jars, vegetables, or fruit. 
Where it seems advisable, the use of the Junior Red 
Cross Service Fund for such materials is legitimate. 


Junior Red Cross in Small and Rural Schools 


A County Junior Red Cross Council 


HE Junior Red Cross Secretary for Jefferson 

County, Alabama, Mrs. Virgil James, de- 
scribed the way in which the City Council of 
Birmingham grew of its own volition into a 
County Council: 


“The City Council has been changed to Jefferson County 
Council because so many of the county schools can get 
to these meetings and have been showing an interest in 
coming during the winter. This gives a larger enroll- 
ment for the Council and also gives the county schools 
more interest in organization and helps them greatly by 
bringing them into contact with the city pupils. It also 
helps the city pupils to see the splendid work the county 
Juniors are carrying on as Junior work and other school 
activities.” 

“Our program for the Fiftieth Anniversary was splen- 
did. The Service Song, The World Song, ‘The Red Cross 
Spirit Speaks,’ and two original songs composed by the 
children were used for the music. One of the Bessemer 
High School girls gave the story of the Red Cross in a 
most pleasing way. Other high school students and ele- 
mentary pupils gave other interesting things which made 
a splendid program. Teachers and Juniors were elated 
ever them all. As my closing remarks to the Juniors for 
the year I made an appeal to them telling them that all 
we had said about the Red Cross was history now but 
that the next fifty years was theirs to make, and tnat 
they could play a most vital and worth-while part in the 
making of the next fifty years.” 


Results of Drought Relief 


A Field Representative for Kentucky, Miss 
Emma French Tyler, described some of the re- 
sults of drought relief in a letter to Mrs. Mae 
Huntington Cross, Secretary of Junior Red Cross, 
Syracuse, New York: 


“T reached my Field Headquarters on Thursday night, 
found the collection of mounted butterflies and some hand- 
work, which one of your rural schools had sent, and 
took it the next day to one of the Lake County, Tennes- 
see, schools. Thank you and your Juniors for your con- 
tinued interest in the children in the West Tennessee 
drought-stricken counties. Perhaps you will be interested 
to know that on May first, Child Health Day, a large 
number of the children whom the Red Cross has clothed 
and fed during the winter in Lake County, Tennessee, 
received blue ribbons in the grading for defects by the 
county public health unit, and the doctor and nurse, 
as well as the teachers, attribute the fact that so many 
were able to win blue ribbons to the nourishing food they 
received from the Red Cross. I believe photographs were 
made of some of the children in their paper costumes, 
worn in the pageant, and since they were all children 
who enjoyed the cookies sent by the Syracuse Juniors, 
I shall send you a copy later, if I can get one. 

“T think the decision of your grade and junior high 
Councils to pay the enrollment fee for certain of the 
West Tennessee schools, who expressed a desire to enroll 
in the Junior Red Cross, is one of the finest things I 
ever heard of!” 


Gracious Letters of Acknowledgment 


One of the opportunities afforded by inter- 
national correspondence is that of interesting 
children in writing gracious and graceful letters. 
A good letter of acknowledgment for correspond- 
ence or gifts received from other schools should 
make some particular mention of features espe- 
cially liked. Such a letter should always be sent 
promptly after the album is received. If besides 
thanking the senders and telling why their work 
was attractive the acknowledgment can also carry 
a little additional information that will forward 
the acquaintance and friendship, it will gain that 
much in value. 
such letters follow: 


Several attractive examples of 


From New Waterford, Nova Scotia, Canada, to State 
Demonstration School, Palmdale, California: 


“DEAR FRIENDS: 

“We have read and re-read your work and find it diffi- 
cult to say what we like best. To begin with, your school 
is lovely. Well may you be proud of it. The boys in our 
class were very much interested in the Indians. It was 
so strange to hear of people in North America living in 
houses made of mud. We never see Indians in their 
national costume in Nova Scotia. They dress just like 
the white people. The few that are left here live on 
reservations. The Canadian government is very good 
to them and tries to make up in some way for what the 
white man has taken from them. The Indians were the 
owners of all this land before the coming of the French 
and English. 

“Another bit of interesting information was that the 
farmers there can get from three to five crops of alfalfa 
a year. Our summers are so short that the farmers can- 
not sow their crops until May or June, and as the frost 
comes sometimes as early as October, they barely have 
time to harvest their crops and vegetables before they 
are nipped by the frost. 

“Every page of your portfolio had something new and 
interesting for us, and we enjoyed it very much indeed. 
We are certainly glad that our portfolio went to Palm- 
dale School, because we received such an interesting one 
in exchange. 

“We read the account of your 4 H club very carefully 
and would like to organize it in our own classroom. We 
liked your pictures taken at the fair. We are sending a 
few sheets of our year’s work. It it nothing grand, just 
a few souvenirs from your friends in Nova Scotia. 

“Our school closes on the last Friday of June. We 
Sonar hope you will get this answer before your school 
closes. 

“We cannot emphasize too strongly the pleasure we de- 
rived from your portfolio, not only our own class but the 
other classes as well. We thank each and every teacher 
and pupil who worked to make it such a success. May 
we hope for a letter from you next year? 

“With every good wish for success in all your work, 
we are 

“Yours in true friendship, 
“THE ALOYSIAN BRANCH JUNIOR RED CROSS” 


From Latvia to St. Bernard’s School, Saranac Lake, 
New York: 

“DEAR FRIENDS IN AMERICA: 

“We thank you very much for the beautiful portfolio. 
Our Junior Red Cross has delivered it to us. We cannot 
tell you how great our joy was. It was like a strange 
bird from a far-away country, and we were all happy to 
receive it. We liked especially the fine scenery of your 
country. We would like to hear more about your school. 
After the Easter vacation we have to work hard until 
the close of school. 

“We hope you will like our portfolio as we liked yours. 
There you will find information about our country, our 
handwork and drawings. 

“With kind regards to you all, 

“Your FRIENDS OF LATVIA” 

To Latvia from St. Bernard’s School, Saranac Lake, 
New York: 

“DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS IN LATVIA: 

“We cannot express to you how much pleasure your 
beautiful portfolio gave us. How eagerly we looked at 
every page! Your drawings are splendid and the em- 
broidery is done so well. The leaves of the trees are 
just like some that we have here. The views are like those 
of our country, also. We feel that there is much similar- 
ity between the two countries. Don’t you? 

“Your rulers and artists and poets are most intelligent 
looking. We liked your writing too. The coat-of-arms 
is done very well. I think there must be many artistic 
pupils in your school. The portfolio was so novel and 
interesting that the editor of our daily paper had an 
account of it published. We are enclosing the clipping. 

“We thank you many times for the album and the 
pleasure it has given us. We feel very near to you since 
we received it. May God bless you all, is the wish of 

“Your LITTLE FRIENDS IN AMERICA, GRADE VI. 

“P.S. Will answer your letter soon after the opening 

of school next fall.” 





Fitness for Service for October 


MPHASIS in the October Fitness for Service 
section of the CALENDAR is on the formation 

of healthful habits of diet. Review of good- 
health activities sketched on the September page, 
especially rest and outdoor play, can be made a 
foundation for study of factors affecting growth. 


Weight and Growth 


A Practicable School Health Program (re- 
viewed below) says of the health program in the 
Binghamton, New York, schools: 

“Weight is not now regarded as a ‘reliable index of 
nutritional status.’ We are, for a temporary period, at 
least, continuing the class weighing procedure without 
the use of ‘average weights’ on our charts and report 
cards. In this revised procedure, the child will see in his 
individual gain in height and weight evidence of his own 
growth without reference to an average weight for his 
height and age.” 

Children will be interested in the analogy of 
trees, which vary in their rate of growth and 
their height; and, in the contrast between peo- 
ples—Eskimos and American Indians as an ob- 
vious instance. The trend, during childhood and 
youth, should be toward gradual gain. Children 
will be interested in learning which periods are 
the ones of most rapid growth. Loss or failure 
to gain at all in weight and height may indicate 
either faulty nutrition or faulty habits such as 
over-strenuous play, too little outdoor life, too 
little sleep, some physical handicap. A doctor’s 
advice may be needed if the condition of retarded 
growth and failure to gain weight persists. 

A simple list of foods for growth includes: 

Every Meal: Milk for children, bread for all 

Every Day: Cereal in porridge or puddings; potatoes, 
tomatoes (or oranges) for children; a green or yellow 
vegetable; a fruit or additional vegetable; milk for all 

Two to Four Times a Week: Tomatoes for all; dried 
beans and peas or peanuts; eggs (especially for chil- 
dren); lean meat, fish or poultry, or cheese 

Moderately and Only at Meal Time: Sweets, such as 
honey, molasses, maple syrup, and dried or fresh fruits— 
better than sugar and candy 


Related Activities 


Under the CALENDAR sections, “Service for 
Others,” and “World-wide Friendship,” you will 
find a number of activities that may be related 
to nutrition study, for example, making jelly for 
Hallowe’en gifts (in rural communities this may 
include gathering grapes and other fruits) and 
writing letters on the topic, “Harvest Feasts 
Fifty Years Ago and Today.” 


References 


Direct references of value are: “Food, Why, 
What, How?” ARC 725, 10 cents each, and “The 
Organization of a Nutrition Service,” ARC 724, 
free. For either of these, write to the Nutri- 
tion Service, American Red Cross National (or 
Branch) Headquarters. 

Activities in connection with vegetable gardens 
and selection of good school lunches are suggested 
in “How Boys and Girls Can Help in the Drought 
Emergency,” Office of Education Publication, 


1931, No. 18. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 5 cents. 


Junior Red Cross in the Binghamton Program 


Of continual value in initiating or developing 
school health programs is A Practicable School 
Health Program, by Daniel J. Kelly and Effie F. 
Knowlton, Monograph No. 1, School Health Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York. Free. It explains the physical, mental, 
and social types of activity worked out in schools 
of Binghamton, New York. The place that nutri- 
tion teaching has in the program is partially sug- 
gested in these excerpts: 


“Seventh and eighth grade teachers are provided with 
loose-leaf outlines for work in hygiene and the ‘Suggested 
Nutrition Units for Seventh and Eighth Grades’ pub- 
lished by the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. The course in biology includes a nutrition 
unit covering fifteen class periods, the nutrition work in 
this year (ninth) being devoted chiefly to food require- 
ments of boys and girls and guidance in proper food 
selection. In all grades above the fourth, the 
nutrition lessons, which form our loose-leaf course as first 
prepared by the hygiene supervisor, were taught experi- 
mentally by both the supervisors and the classroom 
teachers.” 


The codperative help of the Red Cross is de- 
scribed: 

“The Broome County Chapter of the American Red Cross 
provides the services of a visiting nurse when circum- 
stances require such aid. The Junior Red Cross, in which 
thousands of Binghamton boys and girls enroll annually, 
makes a contribution each year of several hundred dollars 
to supplementary feeding in the special schools and other 
health projects; the Juniors perform many valuable serv- 
ices not provided for in any other way.” 

The Broome County Red Cross is also very 
proud of an excellent nutrition program that is 
especially strong in the rural schools. It is di- 
rected by a Red Cross nutritionist and supported 
by the local Red Cross Chapter. 

That Binghamton Junior Red Cross members 
are practising “Fitness” for the sake of “Serv- 
ice,” is made clear by a glance at their latest 
annual report, which includes: providing gar- 
ments for children absent because of lack of 
clothing, collecting food, making favors for a vet- 
erans’ hospital, sending one thousand Christmas 
boxes abroad, contributing one hundred dollars 
to the National Children’s Fund, and one hundred 
and fifty dollars to drought relief, sending nine- 
teen delegates to the Regional Conference, and 
two delegates to the National Convention, and 
organizing a Junior Red Cross Council with rep- 
resentatives from all the public schools. 

The ideal underlying the Binghamton program 
is stated: 


“Our present day health ideals have to do with mental, 
emotional, and social soundness and stability as well as 
— fitness. . The main business of a school 

ealth program is to help each child to participate in 
those worthwhile activities through which he will gain 
the knowledge and form the habits leading to desirable 
attitudes toward health ideals. Combinations of 
physical, mental, and social activities which favorably 
affect the habits, attitudes, and knowledge of the indi- 
vidual in regard to personal, community, and social health 
are included in that section of our program known as 
health teaching.” 


Ask your Red Cross Chapter about the Junior canning project, to help the unemployed. 
(See page 2 of this Teacher’s Guide.) 








Part I 

HAD been climbing for three hours in the hot 

sun, my coat tied up in a colored handker- 

chief in one hand, and in the other a striped 
canvas bag containing a change of footgear, a 
piece of bread, a toothbrush and a map. I was 
desperately thirsty. “Of course, one never need 
die of thirst in the Alps. 
There is always the snow.” 
Yet I remembered the 
stomach-ache I had had 
once before when I had 
quenched my thirst with 
dirty snow. It would be 
bad manners, I thought, to 
be sick at a monastery; so 
I held out against tempta- 
tion a while longer. 

I plodded on, keeping my 
eyes half-shut against the 
glare. When next I opened 
them I spied a house upon 
a pinnacle of rock a half- 
mile further on. Could it 
be the Hospice? But no, 
the Hospice housed six hun- 
dred people at a pinch, and 
this was a one-roomed hut. 
“A refuge,” I guessed; and, 
as I noticed the wires enter- 
ing and leaving, I added, 
“with a telephone inside.” 

“T could ask the Hospice 
just to send a dog with a 
drink of water in his little barrel; and he could 
lead me,” I thought. But then I determined 
not to disturb anyone, not even a dog, in order 
to satisfy my thirst and my longing for a com- 
panion in this lonely place. 

For, after all, no business called me to the 
Grand St. Bernard. I was climbing up to that 
height of eight thousand feet above the sea only 
out of curiosity about the place that had always 
appealed to me as “the loveliest palace in all the 
world”; so what claim had I on the compassion 
of the monks in the house which, for nearly a 
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Up at the Hospice of St. Bernard 


CHARLOTTE F. KETT 





The prior and one of the dogs take 
stock after a snowstorm. Notice the 
skis at the left. 
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thousand years, has turned away no living soul 
and never charged a cent? 

I looked again at the refuge and took three 
steps toward it. “No, if I can’t make the grade 
alone, I had no business to set out,” I said, and 
turned back. 

By the time the hut was small in the distance 
behind me, I was puffing 
painfully and there was a 
troublesome ringing in my 
ears. The altitude was be- 
ginning to tell; and my 
muscles, soft from riding in 
cars, were trembling with 
fatigue. Still there was no 
sign of the pass. 

“Tt is only a three-hour 
hike,” the smugglers had 
said at the Cantine de Proz 
where I had lunched. “You 
won’t lose your way. We 
have been making the 
round trip two or three 
times a week all winter; we 
must have packed the snow 
down well by now.” I had 
never gone mountain 
climbing with a smuggler, 
but they at least would be 
a defense against the awful 
loneliness. “Aren’t some 
of you crossing today?” I 
had asked. 

“Ha-Ha, fat chance any 
of us will do that!” they laughed. 

“They only go at night,” the waitress whis- 
pered. For their business here was getting goods 
across the frontier without paying duties. 

I was between two tracks. The clear track 
leading off to the left was almost a path, while 
a faint track, of two boots only, went to the 
right. Surely the well-worn path would lead to 
the Hospice? Yet the telephone poles led to the 
right. Spying an out-cropping rock, I decided 
to sit on it and consult my map. But the sun- 
baked rock had radiated warmth to the snow 
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about it, and I was in up to my hips in an in- 
stant. By a sort of swimming motion I man- 
aged to struggle out and gain the rock. The 
map plainly showed a turning to the right. I 
would follow the faint track, then, though the 
clearer one still puzzled me. 

Before long the gleam of the waning sun on a 
bottle planted upright in the snow caught my 
eye. 

Bottles do not stand upright on a mountain 
pass of their own accord. It was a sign! A 
little farther on I saw a post, then another and 
another. This must be the way. The good 
monks had put them there to encourage me, and 
thousands like me. One had fallen down. I 
made for it. I could lie along it for a moment 
and get my breath. But now sleep... . no, not 
sleep .... after all the stories I had read about 
not falling asleep in the snow. 

My eyes closed; drowsiness swept over me like 
an engulfing wave. It took every ounce of will- 
power to make myself stand up. The climb 
ahead looked perpendicular. Should I take it on 
the zig-zag like a mule-team on a grade, or try 
to kick steps with the toes of my boots and do it 
like climbing upstairs? I zig-zagged, slowly, 
painfully. And there at the top loomed the most 
comforting sight in the world—a pile of stone 
buildings—the Hospice! 

It was still half a mile away, but if I only 
took a step a minute I would get there in the 
end. No need to hurry, but just to save my 
strength so as to arrive on my two feet, not 
crawling on all fours as I had done up that zig- 
zag. 

This little plateau was easy going. The snow 
was firm, and I swung into a creditable stride. 
But just ahead rose the most perpendicular 
stretch of all. I could not manage it. I must 
make a detour across that shoulder to the left. 
The steep ascent quickly cut the Hospice off 
from view. I could just see the tip of the great 
stone cross. That little turn on the plateau had 
used all my strength. I must rest. There was a 
rock! Biff! In went my whole left leg, crash- 
ing its way through stiff snow, toe first. Once 
in, it would not come out. Sticking against a 
solid barrier of ice some three feet deep the heel 
wedged my foot. My pride failed me. “Help, 
help!” I shouted frantically. But the Hospice 
was still a quarter of a mile away and the wind 
was against me. 

“Come, pull yourself together,” said I. “Sup- 
pose one of the dogs were to discover you, what 
could he do to help? Seratch! Well, can’t you 
scratch, too?” So, pushing my bag and my 
bundle out of harm’s way, I set to work to claw 
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down the stiff snow wall that held my left foot 
prisoner. 

For the next half hour I went with shoulders 
stooped, head sagged, only two steps at a time. 
Finally I hobbled onto the last plateau, the 
Hospice yard. If I had had breath enough I 
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might have shouted for joy, but my troubles 
were not yet over. Here the snow was dirty. 
They had been cleaning the cow shed. At all 
costs I must not slip. I had no clothes to change 
to if these were soiled. I was on top of a high 
hard drift. The only steps cut in it went to the 
stable door. The ones to the Hospice door I had 
to cut myself. 

As I gained the stoop an old man in a battered 
hat came out the door. “Hello,” he said, “which 
road did you come by?” “I’ve no idea; I came 
any way I could from the Cantine de Proz,” I 
said. “And I’m dying for a drink.” 

“My poor little girl,” exclaimed the old man. 
“All alone?” 

“As you see me.” 

“Well, well! I declare! I came that way my- 
self at noon. But it was too much for me. I 
had to telephone for help. Where will you spend 
the night?” 


“TIsn’t this the Hospice? Don’t they receive 


travelers?” I asked, with a sinking feeling. 
“Yes, but you have to ring.” 
“Only show me the bell.”’ 
“This way,” and the old man led me in and 
up a flight of stone stairs, and pulled a rope. 
High in the vaulted ceiling a bell clanged 
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twice. “Wait here,” said he. “The father will 
come,” and he clattered downstairs in his sabots. 

I leaned against a big oak chest. Was it im- 
polite to sit on chests in monasteries? My eye 
caught a lozenge painted on the opposite wall, a 
flaming heart beneath a star on a black ground, 
and the words “Pauvrum Domus,” The Home of 
the Poor! 

A cloud of sound drifted along the arches of 
the upper corridor as a distant door opened and 
closed, the soft sound of chanted prayers. There 
was a smell of incense. Then down the steps 
‘ame a man in a black gown, a delicate white 
cord about his neck and a black, pom-pommed 
‘ap upon his head. 

“You come, my child, to spend the night? 
Are you not tired?” 

“Yes, father, I am tired; but I am thirstier.” 

“T will show you to your room. Would you 
like something hot to drink?” 

“Hot or cold, as is best. I die of thirst.” 


“It is well you did not eat the snow. I will 
order tea for you in the refectory. Here you will 
rest well.” The tranquillity of his tone, the calm 
dignity of his movements and the loving-kind- 
ness behind his words had already half-convinced 
me that there was no such thing as tiredness in 
the world. 

The room was narrow and very long; three 
beds stood end to end along one wall, with a 
washstand at the farther end. I flung open the 
little window at the end. A deep music of bark- 
ing dogs, echoing against stone, smote my ears, 
but not a dog was visible. I looked down; 
directly beneath my doorway swung a white- 
tipped, tawny tail. The sound of barking swelled, 
followed by the slush of paws in mushy snow, 
and a wave of dogs came bounding out, big red- 
dish dogs with creamy markings, with here and 
there a creamy dog with flecks of brown. They 
leaped about like rocking-horses on springs. 

A boy in a dark blue blouse came after them. 
They watched him to find out what he planned. 
Was it a walk, fresh bones or training exercises? 
Suddenly they remembered their pile of bones 
and rummaged in it hopefully. 

“Lion,” said the boy. Lion came, with some 
misgivings; he did not like the steely gleam of 
the brush and comb in the boy’s hands. 

Lion’s short fur was matted; he was shedding 
it for spring. The boy combed out enough for 
a doll’s mattress. As long as he worked on the 
dog’s head and massive shoulders, Lion liked it 
well enough. It was when he began to pull at 
the snarls in the thinner fur of his haunches that 
the great beast cringed and tried to pull away. 
“Lion, Lion,” said the boy reproachfully. “You 
know this has to be done. Come, come! There 
we are, all done!” 

Then he called Couronne. “How are the pup- 
pies today, old girl? Ne, no, don’t be afraid. 
I'll brush very gently.” 

“Barry, show the others how the head dog has 
his hair combed—without even letting his tail 
droop. That’s the way. An honor to your an- 
cestors, you are.” 

When all ten had been brushed, the boy saun- 
tered over to the bone-pile. “What confounded 
idiot has mistaken this for the town dump?” he 
muttered, as he stooped and collected two hand- 
fuls of broken glass. 

“Glob-glob-globph,” Lion was_ drinking. 
“Lucky dog to quench his thirst,” thought I. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

A Swiss servant in a green serge apron said, 
“Your tea is served, Madame.” 

(To be concluded next month) 
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The Good Hare 


A Fairy Tale from India 


MAX HAYEK 


Decoration by Enid Hoeglund 


NCE upon a time there was a lovely little 
hare with silky-soft, snow-white fur and 
big, shining, loving eyes. His delicate lit- 

tle paws, the soft tuft of his tail, his pink ears, 
and his merry gambols made him the pet of the 
whole district. Moreover, he was as kind-hearted 
as he was pretty, and all the wild animals, from 
the deer and the wolf to the fox and the bear, 
loved him for his gentle nature. 

One Dana day (the day when the ancient 
Hindus kindled fires of sacrifice to their gods) 
the little hare, who was very pious, was fasting 
and praying when an old, tired, hungry beggar 
came up to him and begged for food. 

“What have I to give you?” said the hare. 
“T have neither rice nor bread. Indeed I have 
nothing I could give you.” 

The hare thought and thought; for he did not 
want to let the beggar go hungry. Suddenly an 
idea struck him. “I have something for you 
after all,” he cried with joy, looking at the beg- 
gar with shining eyes. “Today is Dana day. 
Go and kindle a fire in honor of the gods. When 
the flames rise high into the air I will jump into 
the fire and sacrifice myself for you. The only 
food I can give you is myself. Eat me! But re- 
member the hare who gave his life to feed you.” 
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The beggar marveled at this speech. He had 
traveled far and wide, but nowhere had he met 
such unselfishness. He could hardly believe that 
the hare meant what he said and decided to try 
him out. He gathered sticks, laid and then 
lighted the fire to see whether the hare would 
really have the courage to leap into the flames. 
The hare approached the flames and _ boldly 
jumped into them to die for the hungry beggar. 

But a miracle took place. The glowing flames 
were suddenly quenched, leaving the hare safe 
and sound. And the beggar ... where was he? 
He had vanished and in his place stood a beau- 
tiful Deva (goddess) clad in sunbeams who took 
the little hare to her heart. Gently stroking his 
silk coat, she said in a sweet voice: “You are the 
best of all hares. You were willing to sacrifice 
yourself for another. Men shall remember you 
as long as they live and have eyes to see.” 

So saying, she put the hare on the ground. 
But only a minute did he remain there. Some 
strange invisible force lifted him high up into the 
sky and placed him inside the moon, where he is 
still to be seen when the moon is full. 

To this day the Hindus remember the sacrifice 
of the good hare whenever they look at the moon. 
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A Princess of Old Virginia 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


N THE long ago there lived a happy little 

American girl who had ten brothers and 
twenty sisters. Her world was the Virginia 
wilderness, and until the white men came her 
father, Chief Powhatan, was the ruler of it all. 
Her name was Pocahontas. 

After the white men came in a 
ship to live in the village they built 
and called Jamestown, Pocahontas 
and her brothers and sisters used to 
ask all kinds of questions about the 
strangers. Then one day Uncle Ope- 
chancanough captured the white 
chief, Captain John Smith, and 
brought him to Powhatan’s wigwam. 
He was proud of his captive, and for 
six weeks before he took him to Pow- 
hatan, he and his warriors led Smith 
from camp to camp that all the Indi- 
ans might see this paleface whom 
they feared because of his magic arts. 
One of the marvelous things that 
Captain John Smith had done when 
captured was to make some marks 
on a bit of paper. 
Giving it to an Indian, 
the paleface had told 
him that if he would 
take that to James- 
town, the men there, 
on looking at it, would 
send some things the 
captive needed. When the messenger returned 
with what the white chief had sent for, the In- 
dians were terribly frightened; they said that 
he had made a leaf talk. 

When Pocahontas was told that Captain John 
Smith was coming, she begged to see him. She 
had heard that he was as brave as any Indian 
and knew that her father respected him. In- 
deed, Chief Powhatan put on his raccoon robe 
and seated himself on his wooden throne before 
a big fire in his wigwam to receive the white 
man. His favorite, Pocahontas, sat on one side 
of him, and one of her sisters on the other. The 
chief’s counsellors were there, all wearing their 
best beads and feathers, and Indian women were 
standing behind them. 

The minute that Captain John Smith was 
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The statue at Jamestown of Pocahontas in her robe 
of doeskin lined with pigeon down 


brought into the wigwam all of Powhatan’s at- 
tendants gave loud shouts. One of the women 
was told to bring water so the captain could 
wash his hands. Another wiped his hands with 
a bunch of feathers. 

Such unusual politeness must have 
terrified Captain John, but he ap- 
peared to be unafraid and behaved as 
if he felt perfectly at home. Poca- ’ 
hontas liked him instantly; she 
thought he had a kind, good face. 
She listened intently when her father 
and his warriors held a short consul- 
tation about their prisoner and heard 
them agree that it was dangerous to 
let such a brave white man live. He 
must be killed without delay. 

A huge stone was placed at the feet 
of Powhatan. Many Indians 
straightway seized the white man and 
dragged him to the stone, where they 
laid his head. An Indian then brought 
in a great club and gave it to Powha- 
tan, who was to have the honor of 

killing their important 

victim. All the sav- 

\ ages present admired 

the white man for his 

2) bravery; not an In- 

dian of their tribe 

could have been more 

cool and fearless in the 

face of death. There was not a sound in the 

wigwam as Powhatan raised the club to deal the 
awful blow. 

Suddenly a piercing scream broke the silence, 
and the club did not fall. For there, with the 
prisoner’s head clasped in her arms, was the be- 
loved Pocahontas. Tears streamed down her 
face as she implored her father to spare the 
white man’s life. The chief’s heart melted at 
the sight. He looked at his warriors and in their 
faces read their willingness to be merciful. Thus 
it was that Pocahontas saved the lives of Cap- 
tain John Smith and all in the English colony, 
for, had the captain died that day, starvation 
and the Indians must quickly have finished the 
story of Jamestown. 

Captain John Smith now became hatchet- 
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maker for Powhatan and toy and trinket maker 
for his favorite daughter. Captain John after- 
ward wrote that at that time Pocahontas was 
a little girl about “tenne years old.” He and 
the little girl became great friends. While he 
made for her, and beads, and bells, and 
bows and arrows, he taught her English words, 
and she taught him how to talk Indian. 

In time Powhatan, saying that the Indians 
and white men must be friends, allowed Captain 
John Smith to go home to Jamestown. Poca- 
hontas now had lost all fear of the English, and 
as her father consented, she too was there often, 
and played and romped in the streets of old 
Jamestown as happily as in her own wildwoods. 

Then came two awful winters at Jamestown 
when Pocahontas saved the colonists by bringing 
them food. She used to lead processions of In- 
dians through the woods, single file, carrying 
baskets of corn and loads of venison. She was 
a slender 
‘rame to the fort on those cold winter days, her 
robe was of doeskin lined with pigeon down; on 
her wrists and ankles she wore coral beads. No 
wonder the grateful settlers began calling her 
“The dear and blessed Pocahontas.” 

But Powhatan changed his mind about the 
white men and planned to attack Jamestown 
and kill Captain John Smith and all the colo- 
nists. Pocahontas learned of the plot. Through 
the forest on a dark, cold night this girl went 
alone to warn Captain John Smith of his terri- 
ble danger. He tried to give her trinkets to 
show his gratitude and thus he grieved her. With 
tears in her eyes she told him that her father 
would kill her if he ever learned what she had 
done. Then she turned and sped through the 
Pocahontas never 
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dark forest to her wigwam. 
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maiden, and they say that when she 





again saw her Captain John Smith in Virgina. 

After he went home to London, and they told 
her that he was dead, she stopped visiting James- 
town. One day when she was visiting Indian 
friends far from her father’s wigwam, Captain 
Argall, recently from England, sailed up the Po- 
tomae River and stole Pocahontas and took her 
back to Jamestown. For a copper kettle, her 
Indian friends induced her to go on board the 
ship. Told in detail, this part of the story is 
sad, for the lovely Pocahontas cried when she 
found herself a prisoner and saw her Indian 
friends running away with a — kettle! 

She was kindly treated at Jamestown, how- 
ever. The colonists offered to give her back to 
Powhatan if he would return some English 
prisoners he had taken; but her father, well 
knowing that no harm would befall his daughter, 
would not exchange the prisoners to get her 
back. In time she was baptized in the little 
Jamestown church, and afterward was married 
there to John Rolfe. 

Soon Rolfe took the gentle Indian girl to Eng- 
land and there once more she saw Captain John 
Smith, who told the king and queen of England 
about her wonderful kindness. So she was pre- 
sented at court, and was invited to dinners and 


parties, and was made much of wherever she 
went; for all the world loved Pocahontas. Po- 


cahontas died on board ship when she was about 
to sail home to Virginia. 

Now at Jamestown you may see a beautiful 
bronze statue of Pocahontas. She stands on a 
high granite pedestal, a feather in her hair, her 
hands outstretched, bare-footed, and in the pose 
of running to the aid of the first English colo- 
nists in our land—‘“The dear and blessed Poca- 
hontas.” 
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The Sons of Columbus 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 
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IEGO was plucky, but he was only five 

years old and had trudged all day beside 

his father. So no wonder he began to 
whimper when, at sunset, he was told that they 
still had five miles to go. As they were passing 
a pinkish convent under windy pines above the 
sea, his father knocked at the gate and asked for 
bread and a cup of water for his little boy. While 
Diego munched his bread, his father, turning to 
the sea, as he always did, began telling the porter 
of the wonderful country of Cathay that lay 
across the ocean. 

He gave his name as Christopher Columbus 
and said that he was taking Diego to stay with 
an aunt, while he himself went to France to beg 
ships from the French king for a voyage to India. 
The abbot, attracted by the tall stranger, had 
stopped to listen, and being interested in a route 
to India, then the talk of the day, he begged 
Columbus to stay over night and tell him more 
about it. So, long after Diego had eaten his sup- 
per and been put to bed, his father sat in the 
cool cloister with the abbot and some navigators 
from the town of Palos, below the cliff. These 
men believed in Columbus and wanted to help 
him. The abbot interested Queen Isabella, so 
that she sent money for clothes and a mule in 
order that Columbus might come to court and 
explain his plans. In the meantime the little 
boy stayed with his aunt. 

Diego’s short life had been full of adventure. 
He had been born as far out in the Atlantic as 
men sailed in those days, and his earliest memo- 
ries were of warm sands and waves; of rustling 
palms and the whir of gulls’ wings above him. 
His mother, Philippa, was a lovely Portuguese 
lady whose family were navigators and governors 
in the Azores Islands. There Columbus had 
studied the winds, the stars, the currents and the 
old charts left by Philippa’s father. There were 
tales of mysterious islands far to the west. Some- 
times the tides left strange trees and dugouts on 
the shore, and once two drowned men with broad, 
dark faces had been washed upon the beach. 
The background of Diego’s little life had been 
ships and the sea and undiscovered lands, and 
he had been taught that the earth was round, 
though most men thought it flat. Then his 
mother had died; his father had brought him to 


Spain; and here he was being petted by his aunt 
while his father was trying to get money and 
ships for India. 

The king and queen were interested, but oh! 
they had so many things to do. There were 
wars to fight; daughters to marry; money to 
raise—all much more important, they thought, 
than crazy schemes for sailing off the edge of the 
world out there on the Sea of Darkness! It was 
seven years before Columbus at last got three 
small ships for his great adventure. Diego had 
grown into a strong boy of twelve, and there was 
a young brother, Fernando, born in Cordova, 
where Columbus had lived while he was waiting 
and negotiating, and where Diego had gone to 
school. 

What was to become of the boys when their 
father put to sea? The kind queen had thought 
of that. Her son, Prince Juan, who was just 
Diego’s age, had his circle of pages who studied 
and jousted together. Diego was to become one 
of this group, while Fernando was to be page to 
the queen herself. But first Diego went back to 
the convent of Rabida with his father while the 
Santa Maria, the Pinta and the Nina were being 
fitted out in the harbor of Palos. 

All was bustle and excitement and terror. 
When the sailors learned that the voyage was to 
be into the unknown they refused to go. Finally 
it was a band of foreigners who manned the 
ship; an Englishman, an Irishman, a Jew, added 
to Portuguese and Spanish prisoners condemned 
to death but willing to take a chance on the high 
seas. And that was the beginning of America’s 
mixed population! 

From the shore Diego watched the three ships 
put off early in the morning of August 3, 1492, 
his father on the poop of the Santa Maria. Co- 
lumbus had started life as a red-headed, freckled 
boy and he always sunburned hotly. Diego saw 
a man with white hair and a tall, fine figure. He 
had flashing gray eyes and a noble presence, and 
was so kindly that he was loved by all who lived 
and worked with him. 

What a change now took place in the lives of 
his boys! The years in Cordova had been poor 
and often bitter. For Columbus was considered 
a crazy dreamer and the boys in the street had 
sniggered and tapped their foreheads when he 
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passed. Now he bore the title of admiral and 
the country thrilled at his name. It was a proud 
moment when in the following March news flew 
that Columbus had landed in Palos. Spain went 
mad with excitement. As the king and queen 
were in Barcelona, a procession formed from 
south to north across country. First came Juan 
the pilot beneath the standard of Castile, then 
painted Indians in feath- 
ered garments; sailors 
earried palms and _ par- 
rots, stuffed fishes and 
lizards set on poles, gold 
dust, pearls and fruits. 
The towns and villages 
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thrones to greet Colum- 
Prince Juan was 
with them under a can- 
opy of gold brocade and 
we may be sure the boys 
were there, too. “And,” 
Fernando wrote later on 
concerning this period, 
“when the king rode 
about Barcelona the ad- 
miral was on one side.” 

The boys’ delight in 
having their father back 
safe and victorious was 
short. Columbus was 
soon off again, for the 
way to India had not yet 
been found and he had 
left a colony in Haiti in 
and encouragement. 

This time his two brothers, Bartholomew and 
Diego, went with him. Now, instead of having to 
drag criminals from jail, there was such a rush to 
the New World that there were riots when the 
number had to be cut to a thousand for lack of 
ships to carry them across the sea. And that 
was the first American immigration limit! 

Diego and Fernando stayed at court in the 
pages’ school. They were three years older when 
the admiral again returned to Spain. There was 
no burst of rejoicing this time; for, though Co- 
lumbus had added rich possessions to the crown, 
the small amount of gold brought back was dis- 
appointing to sovereigns panting to fill the treas- 
ure chests emptied by war. Then, too, many of 
the adventurers who had gone on the second 
voyage had returned without gold and with tales 
of fever-ridden islands inhabited by savages. 
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Ruins of the castle built in San Domingo by 
Diego Colon, son of Columbus, when he was 
governor of the New World 


They accused Columbus of falsehood. The boys 
must have been cruelly hurt by this blame and 
criticism of their father. But the queen trusted 
the admiral. She asked all about the natives 
and the islands. When she wanted to know 
what Porto Rico was like, Columbus crumpled a 
piece of paper in his hand and dropped it on 
the table. “It’s like that,” he said. And when 


you see that wrinkled 
mass of mountain and 


valley, you realize how 
good a description of the 
island it is. 

The queen kept the 
boys with her when Co- 
lumbus went on his third 
voyage, the one that was 
to end so tragically. His 
enemies had him ar- 
rested on false charges 
and sent home in chains. 
When the people of 
Spain heard of this injus- 
tice they rose up in an- 
ger, and when Columbus, 
worn and weeping, fell 
on his knees before the 
sovereigns, the queen 
burst into tears and, rais- 
ing him, made him sit 
beside her. He was 
cleared of all the charges 
against him and was sent 
out once again to look 
for the fabulous Passage 
to India. 

This time Columbus 
took Fernando with him on what was then the 
world’s greatest adventure. Fernando was thir- 
teen, an upstanding boy with courtly manners 
and habits. He proved a good sailor and a good 
sport, too. When it came to hauling, reefing and 
bailing leaky boats he took his part with the 
rest. Columbus was proud of him and wrote 
home that it was a marvel to see him working 
and cheering the others on. Fernando kept a 
diary, and it is from this boy’s notebook that 
we glean many details of that last terrible voy- 
age. There were sixty-two boys divided among 
the four boats, so Fernando had brave company. 
As the object of this voyage was the route to 
India, Columbus beat along the coast of Central 
America and the Isthmus of Panama in a vain 
search for an opening. So sure was he of at last 
reaching Asia that he always carried a letter of 
introduction to the Grand Khan with him in his 
pocket. 


Fernando was interested in the natives. He 
says they had stone swords fastened to sticks 
with elastic fiber “as good to cut naked men as 
if they were made of steel.’”’ On some islands 
the people used cocoa as money and food, wore 
painted jackets and wove cotton on looms from 
the silk cotton tree. On other islands they 
stretched their ears to hold stones as big as hens’ 
eggs and were very ugly. But they were friend- 
ly and brought food. We can almost hear the 
sixty-two boys smack their lips over the “roast 
fish and goose, beans and large yellow plums and 
a fruit with a prickly husk like a chestnut.” 
“They all have tattooed skins, looking very odd 
with jaguars or deer or houses and towers 
painted all over the body.” Sometimes they 
daubed themselves with red, black and white as 
an aid to beauty, “where in truth they look like 
so many devils,” says the boy’s notebook. 

Columbus suffered from gout, and the glare of 
sun on water blinded him, but he had his bed 
made on deck in order to guide the vessel. They 
had bad weather with hurricanes and water 
spouts and many a time even the brave com- 
mander never expected to reach home. “Run- 
ning into a harbor to escape a water spout,” 
Fernando says, “we saw people living like birds 
in the tops of trees, laying sticks across from 
bough to bough and building huts upon them.” 
The Spaniards went ashore to repair their leak- 
ing boats and one of the sailors shot what must 
have been a monkey, for Columbus describes it 
as having a man’s face and Fernando says, “It 
had a long tail, with which, though wounded, it 
seized the snout of a wild hog and held it shut 
until the animal died. It frightened a good dog 
we had, but frightened our wild boars a great 
deal more, and it shows how these cats go hunt- 
ing like the wolves and dogs of Spain.” 

Another time a native king received them 
seated on a stone which was first rolled into the 
sea to be washed. Though naked except for a 
gold eagle hung about his neck, he had a large 
leaf held over his head by an attendant, as it 
was raining. 

Columbus found so much gold on the Isthmus 
that he decided to found a settlement at a spot 
which he called Veragua. But the natives were 
hostile and the Spaniards had finally to abandon 
the colony. They were without food and had 
to catch the sharks that swarmed about the 
ships, or go hungry. The rainy season came; 
worms got into the biscuits and bored into the 
hulls so that the ships had to be pumped day 
and night. The heat was intense and Colum- 
bus was very ill. At last a storm shipwrecked 
them on the island of Jamaica. The boats broke 


up and could never go to sea again. Columbus 
had them lashed together on the beach that they 
might not be blown away and there the Span- 
iards lived for a year, while brave Diego Mendez, 
the pilot, went in a canoe to get help from the 
colony at San Domingo. During this hard time 
Fernando was the greatest help and comfort to 
his father. 

Before Diego Mendez left Jamaica he had 
gone over the island making friends with the 
natives, who agreed to bring cassava bread, fruit 
and game in exchange for beads, hawk’s bells and 
bright calico. But after a while these stores gave 
out and the Indians ceased to bring food. Co- 
lumbus, knowing that a total eclipse was due, 
told the people that God was so angry because 
of their neglect that He was about to shut off . 
the light from the world. When the shadow of 
the moon began to creep across the dise of the 
sun the Indians fell on their knees in terror, 
promising to bring food if the light were re- 
stored. To their immense joy the shadow 
passed. 

After that the Spaniards had plenty to eat 
until a stout ship appeared and carried them 
back to Spain. 

In the meantime what was Diego doing? He 
had grown up and had married the king’s niece, 
and as he was an important man at court his 
father asked him to stay there until he should 
come. But poor Columbus was too ill to make 
the journey and never saw his eldest son again. 
Before he died he wrote Diego, “Show your uncle 
due respect and treat your brother as an elder 
brother should treat a younger. You have no 
other brother and praised be our Lord he is such 
a one as you need very much. He has proved 
and proves to be very intelligent.” 

Queen Isabella was dead and Diego had a 
hard time to persuade King Ferdinand to grant 
him the titles and riches that should have gone 
to Columbus. In the end he was made Duke 
of Veragua and Viceroy of the West Indies. 
Then he sailed overseas to govern his islands and 
to build the castle and sea wall in San Domingo 
which still stands, and where he lived happily 
many years with his lady. 

Fernando went with him but stayed in the 
New World only four months. He wanted to 
study and for that reason went back to the li- 
braries of Spain. He loved books and travel, 
and as he had plenty of money he built a mar- 
ble house in Seville, set in a garden of trees and 
flowers from the New World. Best of all, he 
wrote a life of his father, in which he gives us 
vivid tales of the islands and a true and lifelike 
picture of the great discoverer. 
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It is the bedtime of the year. 
Be very still and you may hear 
The little leaves and cricket throngs 
Singing their sleepy songs. 
—Minnit Case Hopkins 


THE CALENDAR STORY FOR OCTOBER 
NE day when it was raining and strangely 
cold for northern Africa, I took an electric 
car from the city of Tunis and went out to old 
Carthage across the bay. 
Where the grand old 
town once stood over- 
looking the sea, there are 
now a great church and 
a monastery set in gar- 
dens. Beyond them ruins 
cover the slope and 
stretch toward the sea. 
A boy with a ragged 
brown burnous thrown 
over his head offered me 
Roman coins for sale. 
They may have been 
faked but I bought a few 
bearing dim heads of em- 
perors, because I wanted r 
to talk to the boy. He ~—- J 
said his name was Abdul 
and he offered to guide 
me through the ruins 
and to the rock tombs of 
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One of a set of ten Christmas cards made by ‘ ‘ ee 
Professor Cizehk’s art class in Vienna. They tion, carrying my kit in 
are in bright color, and can be bought for 
ten cents the set from the Austrian Junior 
Red Cross, Stubenring I, Vienna, Austria 


the Phoenicians. When I left him he agreed to 
pose for me the next morning, down in the forum 
of the Roman city that had been built above the 
Phoenician one. 

The following day was bright and hot, and I 
was met by a procession of Arab children on 
donkeys, coming to the public fountain with 
great red water jars. 

Then Abdul appeared. But alas! he wore a 
lavender shirt and store-bought trousers, and 
was minus a burnous. As he lived near in a clay 
village almost hidden in the cane, I got him to 
run home for at least a burnous while I set up 
my easel in the old Roman forum. It was very 
hot and I was glad to find a spot protected from 
wind and sun. 

At last, with his feet among the asphodel and 
his eyes searching the bright bay where Romans 
and Carthaginians once met in the shock of 
battle, Abdul settled himself with his mandolin. 
This was an instrument made from a large tor- 
toise shell covered with a bit of sheepskin. Its 
tinkling melody mingled with the jangle of 
goats’ bells high up in the background. 

It was a peaceful spot. Lizards flickered over 
the hot rocks, winged sails passed across the blue, 
and the goats, full of curiosity, edged nearer on 
the broken blocks of stone above me. Suddenly 
they plunged downward in an avalanche, upset- 
ting my easel, trampling my paint box and 
breaking up the sitting. It was now blinding, 
simmering noon; time to stop. Abdul ran off to 
the Arab village close by and came back with 
black bread, eggs poached in oil, oranges and 
Turkish coffee, thick with sugar and dust. 

This was my lunch, 
and I ate it pienie style 
in the shadow of a fallen 
Roman column. 

Then came a surprise. 
Abdul was not a _ li- 
censed guide. During 
those two days he had 
sarned what was consid- 
ered a princely wage, and 
the real guides were ly- 
ing in wait for him. Un- 
der the circumstances, 
Abdul thought it discreet 
to bid me goodbye pri- 
vately and in haste. He 
sprinted off toward the 
clay village while I 
trudged alone to the sta- 


the blasting heat. 
—A, M. U. 
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CRANES FLYING 
SOUTH 

N. Karazin: Doubleday 
Doran, Inc. 
(Ages 8-12) 








A crane defending him- 
self against an eagle 


AR in northern 
Russia in a 
great swamp 

lived a large village of cranes. They were tall, 
long-legged birds, with powerful wings, who 
loved to wade in the shallow water around their 
homes. The old birds were very wise, and 
taught the young birds all they could learn be- 
fore they had to take the long and dangerous 
flight to the South. 

Except for heavy storms, people were their 
greatest enemies. “ ‘Let it be known, gentle- 
men,’ announced the Wise One, as he plucked 
busily at a magnificent barley sheaf, ‘that people 
eat us, and, more than that, soak us in vinegar 
as a preliminary.’” The insult of being pickled 
was even worse than the injury of being killed! 

Yet once three of the young birds found that 
people could be kind. The cranes were flying 
to the South in exact formation like a squadron 
of airplanes; they had traveled high in the air 
for many days over dense northern forests, along 
shining rivers, along the Black Sea and over 
Constantinople to the deserts of Palestine. Fi- 
nally they had undertaken the dangerous flight 
over the sea towards the delta of the Nile, and 
had been overwhelmed by a sudden fierce storm. 
Three of them were rescued from the water by a 
party of pilgrims journeying to the Holy Land 
and were resting on board ship. The pilgrims 
were kind to them, and intended to let them 
go free, but two of them got to talking about 
eating cranes and the birds were much fright- 
ened. 

Then said one of the people: “They are eat- 
able but their flesh is tough, and doesn’t taste 
good.” 

And what do you think? It hurt the pride of 
the youngest crane to hear that his flesh was 
not good to eat! So he cried out, “It should be 
pickled first.” 

All this and much more is written in the book 
“Cranes Flying South.” You would be surprised 


Something to Read 





to hear how much a crane knows, if Mr. Kara- 
zin is right. It is a nice book and has a lot of 
pictures. 


GAO OF THE IVORY COAST 
Katie Seabrook: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
(Ages 8-12) 


AO was a little stray native boy who at- 

tached himself to Mr. and Mrs. Seabrook 
when they were in the jungle in Africa. He ap- 
peared one day and did odd jobs around their 
house and yard; and, because he was clever and 
willing, they let him join their household, as he 
begged them. 


They did not know where he 
came from, nor why he 
had no home, but he was 
a fine boy, and they be- 
came very fond of him. 
He lived with Blo, their 
head servant, and joined 
in the fun of the other 
children after his tasks 
were done. 

And there was much fun. In the evenings 
when the moon was full, they played games, 
asked riddles and told wonderful legends about 
animals. Three of these stories are in this book, 
along with two exciting stories of leopard hunts, 
one of which is horrible to read. 

The Seabrooks also took a long journey into 
the jungle. They traveled each in a sort of cov- 
ered chair, swung on long poles and carried by 
the Negroes. The porters sang and talked and 
joked the whole way, so that it was fun to travel 
with such happy people. On one stretch of the 
route, the natives had never before seen a white 
woman. When Mrs. Seabrook appeared, the 
women screamed with laughter. In one village 
they were entertained all day by acircus of snake 
charming, wild dances and acrobatics. 

At last they came again to the village where 
they had first found Gao, and there they learned 
who the boy was, and why he had left his home. 
It was an exciting story of murder and danger 
that they had not even guessed at. But Gao 
was restored to his family, and is to be brought 


up to be a great chief of his people. 
—Juria Caste WricHr. 
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A Study of Wool 


SARAH MONSEN AND DAVID BRADY 
Age 10 Years 








We washed the wool five 
times in lukewarm water, be- 
ing careful not to squeeze it 


‘ ) THEN we went 
to school in 

the fall last 

year we decided upon 
a subject to study for 
the whole year. This 
is called a_ project. 
The class had open 
discussions and many 
suggestions were con- 


tributed. For in- 
stance, someone sug- 
gested “The World 


E ASKED especially for this story about 

the wool study made by pupils in the Grant 
School, Pasadena, California. We were pleased 
when we learned that two of the children would 
write it all themselves. The article is just as 
they wrote it. The two poems were written by 
two others taking part in the study. We are 
sorry that we do not know the name of the 
author of “Wool for Kings.” We only know 
that the writer was eight years old. Violet Dun- 
lap was ten when she wrote “The Shepherd Boy’s 
Song.” We think this sort of thing would be 
fine to send in an international correspondence 
album. If it were going to a non-English-speaking 
country, the article should be shorter on account 
of translation difficulties, and, of course, poems 


can not be translated at all.—Editor 


After that we oiled the wool. 
This is done to put the nat- 
ural oil back in the fleece 


blankets and things of 
that sort, but it may 
be used only for hats, 
bags, shoes, ete. 

Then we let it dry. 
This drying process 
takes at least twenty- 
four hours, after 
which we pick the 
burrs from it. 

Most of us did this 
with our fingers as the 
Indians did, and still 





War”; another, “Air- 
planes,” a third, “The 
Pearl Fisheries of the South Seas.” Finally we 
decided upon “Wool” as the most interesting 
and informative subject that was suggested. 

The first thing we did was to go to the near- 
est public library to get books on sheep and 
wool. From these and many other books, pam- 
phlets and pictures which we brought from 
home we got reports which we gave, after writ- 
ing them down, to the class. 

The second step in our project was to send to 
a felt manufacturer for eight pounds of wool. 
We washed this five times in lukewarm water, 
being careful not to squeeze it too hard. The 
reason for the latter is this; if wool is washed 
and squeezed too hard it becomes felt and may 
not be used in ordinary ways such as making 
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do. After that we 
oiled the wool. This 
is done to put the natural oil back in the fleece. 

We made hand ecards to pick out the burrs. 
Then we sent to Massachusetts for some others 
that would serve us better for the purpose of 
carding the wool. 

After we had carded the wool we spun it on 
spindles that we also made ourselves. Our spin- 
dles were also made like the ones the Indians 
used. They were round sticks with holes in one 
end of them. A little circle of wood with a 
hole in it was fitted on the other end of the 
stick. A string was tied through the hole in the 
opposite end of the stick. Then the stick was 
twirled and the wool was spun into yarn. 

Then we wove the wool yarn into blankets on 
hand looms. We made these also, so you see 


we made almost every single thing ourselves. 

Some of us dyed our wool blankets. We used 
vegetable dyes, having brought the vegetables 
from home, while others of us dyed our blankets 
with modern dyes, afterwards 
comparing the two. 

We wrote letters to sheep 
ranchers and other authorities 
and asked them for informa- 


We 
We 


WOOL FOR KINGS 


shear the sheep, 
dip the sheep, 


line maps and we filled in the countries that are 
noted for their sheep raising. For spelling, when- 
ever we came across some new or unusual word 
in our study we put it on the blackboard and 
when we had enough words the 
teacher gave them to us as an 
exercise. She never erased 
them. We just didn’t look, and 
in that way we tested ourselves. 


tion. Some sent pamphlets and We do so many things. Our reading was all about 
some sent letters giving their We wash our wool, sheep. So were our discus- 
own information. The letters We oil our wool sions. 


gave us more detailed informa- 
tion than the pamphlets. When 
we received these letters we 
read them to the class as re- 
ports. 

We wrote letters to people 
all over the world. England, 
Australia, South America, Rus- 
sia, and other places. These 
included ranchers, statesmen, 
merchants, etc.; all of them, 


But no, it’s not, 


Until it’s fit for kings. 


We make our cards, 
We card our wool, 
And then we think it’s done— 


Oh no, no, no, 
For it has not been spun. 


We spin our wool, 
We weave our wool, 
And then for a suit of clothes— 


For arithmetic we figured up 
costs of manufacturing things 
out of wool, and we took sta- 
tistics from various wool jour- 
nals and pamphlets and made 
exercises out of them. 

We also used the project in 
our art work. We drew pic- 
tures about sheep and shep- 
herds and sheep herders. We 
made a model sheep ranch on 


without exception, were cour- : a long table, with corrals, 
teous, helpful, and never ou buy the suit, buildings, trees and hills. Be- 
seemed too busy to answer our You wear the suit hind this we drew a _ back- 
letters. On Sunday with a rose. ground on a good large sheet 


Next we went to the stock 
show in Los Angeles and learned all we could 
about sheep. We heard the auction and saw all 
the sheep. 

Our studies were all connected with sheep or 
wool. For instance, in geography, we had out- 


of paper in colored crayons 
and poster paints. 

One boy built a model of a textile factory, 
showing all the machinery and processes the 
wool went through after it came to the factory. 

One of us took a three-hundred-mile automo- 





David Brady and Sarah Monsen carding the wool 
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bile trip down into 
the sheep country 
and talked with a 
sheep herder and 
he let us make pic- 
tures and made a 
report on what 
we had seen. We 
all exchanged ideas. 
Sometimes we went 
to movies where 
sheep were featured 
in the picture. We 
also got all the cop- 
ies of old masters 
that we could that 
showed sheep in 
them. There were 
lots of these. 

We planned a 


pageant about a feud between cattlemen and 


We spun the wool into thread 
on spindles (left) 


We wove the finished thread on 
looms that we made ourselves 


(below) 


THE SHEPHERD BOY’S SONG 


All the world is mine, 

All the trees and flowers, 

All the world is mine, 

All the pools and bowers— 

As I lead my sheep 

Up pathways steep 

I sing and sing a song of joy. 

All the world is mine—is mine! 

And I am only a rude shepherd boy! 

Mine the bees, 

Mine the flowers, 

Mine the birds in all the trees. 

Oh, I am king as I sit in my bowers 

With my four-footed subjects—oh, 
what joy 

For me—a poor, humble shepherd boy. 





Anyway some of us went away from that 


sheep men out in the West, but the year wasn’t year’s project feeling we wanted to go into the 
long enough and vacation came before we were wool industry. We knew a lot about it and had 


able to give it. 


lots of fun. 


Prizes for Posters 


C= of Miss Upjohn’s pictures will be given as a prize to each school from which comes 
a poster good enough to be sent to the final competition for the world Junior Red 
Cross Poster in Paris. 
March 15 is the date when drawings for the contest must be in. Send them to Red Cross 
headquarters of your area—Eastern, Midwestern, Pacific or Insular. From each area five 
in each class will be sent to National Headquarters, and of these four in each class will be 


sent abroad. 


Full rules for the contest were given on page 16 of the September NEWS. 
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A Share in Big Things 


‘““T HAVE nobody at home. 
in 1916. 


My father died 
I do not remember him. When I 


was small an aunt took care of me. She 
died in 1928. Then I found myself alone. My 
home in Elbasan is not a new one. My cousin 
has rented it to a person for $6 a month. This 


cousin pays the rest of the money that is needed 
for my expenses at this school. I hope to give 
him the money in return when I am able to 
earn. I am nineteen years old and have to study 
two years more in this school. I hope to gradu- 


ate with a certificate of engine driving.” 


“T came to this school in 1927 intending to 
specialize in heat engines, a five-year course in 
this school; but while helping install the print- 
ing machinery of a news- 
paper in Tirana last va- 
cation, I accidentally had 
four fingers of my left 
hand cut off. I could no 
longer continue my 
course and am now try- 
ing to specialize in elec- 
tro mechanics, an eight- 
year course. The great- 
est difficulty I have had 
in this school is English.” 


We are not giving you 
these extracts from let- 
ters from schoolboys in 
Albania to schoolboys in 
the United States be- 
cause we want you to 
feel sorry for the Albanian boys. How could 
you feel sorry for fellows with such a fine spirit, 
able to master a new and difficult language in a 
short time, to make the best of a maimed hand, 
to face life alone and bravely? We just wanted 
to give you some idea of the kind of boys you 
are helping when you do your part in support- 
ing the Albanian Vocational School in Tirana, 
Albania. You do this when you contribute to 
the National Children’s Fund money you have 
saved by sacrifice or earned yourself. For it 
was this Fund, started away back in 1919, even 
before some of you were born, that opened that 
school. In Albania at that time there was no 
place where a boy could learn the things that 





would help to bring the little country abreast 
with modern times—such things as improved 
methods of agriculture, and the secrets of elec- 
tricity and power engines. 

The school was started just ten years ago with 
money contributed by members of the four-year- 
old American Junior Red Cross. Those boys and 
girls are mostly grown up men and women now. 
Some of them are mar- 
ried and have children of 
their own. They have 
passed on to you, mem- 
bers of today, the respon- 
sibility and the honor of 
carrying on the work 
they began. In the ten 
years since that school 
opened its doors hun- 
dreds of boys in Albania 
have had a chance they 
could never have had 
otherwise. Last year 345 





n were enrolled. They 

know that what they are 
ae getting is precious and 
x the way they go after it 
Boys at the Albanian would make American 


Vocational School 

learn how to use 

and mend modern 

machinery. The boy 

at the left is using 

a primitive native 
spade 


girls and boys rub their 
eyes. Every one in the 
country is proud of that 
school. Visitors to Al- 
bania come away and 
tell and write about how 
much it is doing. Fox 
Film Corporation has made a film about it, a 
film which is to be lent to schools in the United 
States this year. It is a talking picture, so that 
if your school has it you will hear a boy in Al- 
bania speaking right out of it to you, thanking 
the American Juniors in beautiful English for 
what they are doing. The boys have to 
learn English because there are not words or 
books in the Albanian language for technical 
studies. 

The Albanian government now helps support 
the school. Part of its support comes from what 
the boys themselves pay, from what the school 
sells from its farm and ice plant and from the 
outside jobs undertaken by the boys. About half 
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By contributing to the National Children’s Fund you are serving shoulder 


to shoulder with fellow Juniors who are 


Fighting malaria in Greece 

Fighting hunger in Jugoslavia 

Giving comfortable shelter to children 
in Bulgaria 


of the money still needed is supplied from the 
National Children’s Fund. 

A big part of the Fund goes to the Albanian 
Vocational School, but by no means all of it. 
You have already learned that some thousands 
of dollars are paid from it to send those little 
Christmas packages many of you have so en- 
joyed getting together as friendly greetings to 
children of other lands. 

In the United States we are used to having all 
sorts of things done for us by the city or state 
or federal government. In many European 
countries that are not so well off as we are or 
that have suffered for years from war, the gov- 
ernments can not undertake so much. In those 
countries the children of the Junior Red Cross 
are doing simply astonishing things to help one 
another. Here is a report from the Junior maga- 
zine of Jugoslavia. 

“In our school canteen fifty children are fed 
who have to come three or four kilometers to 
school. Half the pupils receive meals free, the 
others pay for them. At the beginning the poor 
children were fed from funds received from the 
Red Cross and the Junior Red Cross. After- 
wards the wealthier members began to bring 
food for the canteen. We have supplied the 
kitchen with utensils out of the Junior Red Cross 


fund. Order and neatness reign in the school 
canteen. It is a real blessing to the children. 


Instead of the piece of dry bread and some 
onions which they used to take out of their bags 
and eat sitting on the ground, they now have 
proper food, sitting at a table. We are going to 
have a concert to get money for the canteen.” 

In Jugoslavia the Juniors have now estab- 
lished 517 school canteens and last year fed 
23,782 children. They have, besides, more than 
five hundred vegetable gardens and have fur- 
nished simple medicines and first aid supplies to 
about four hundred schools. They have also 
given school baths, showers or washstands to 
nearly three hundred schools and have opened 
holiday camps and organized playgrounds. In 
one way or another, they have helped nearly nine 
thousand fellow pupils. These are big things in 
a small country. It is something for you to be 
proud of that some of your Fund has gone to 
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Helping sick children in Hungary 

Bringing cheer to crippled children be- 
side the Baltic 

Building a modern nation in Albania 


help here and there with the work of your Bal- 
kan comrades. 

Juniors of Hungary carry on many local ac- 
tivities, such as keeping up school canteens, sup- 
plying first aid cabinets, helping fellow students 
to stay in school, supplying clothing to needy 
families and sending comrades to holiday camps. 
They have, besides, a big national project, on 
which Juniors all over Hungary are at work. 
This is the opening of a school for children who 
are getting well from serious illness. The town 
of Sopron has already given the land, and the 
Junior groups have collected ten thousand pen- 
gos. (A pengo is worth $.1714.) The more there 
is in your National Children’s Fund at the end 
of this school year, the more you will be able to 
help these Juniors with their big undertaking. 

Many of the activities of the Greek Junior 
Red Cross are connected with health. Their 
country, which they love with all their hearts 
and of whose glorious history they are naturally 
proud, is scourged by malaria. Every Junior is 
interested in the campaign to drain marshes and 
kill mosquitoes. Many groups have raised the 
little fish that just gobble up mosquito larve by 
the thousands. Your Fund has helped to buy 
quinine to help in the anti-malaria work. If you 
can make it big enough this year, it may stretch 
to helping the Greek Juniors with their plan to 
have in Athens a Junior club house, with baths, 
a playground, a library and a hall. Or you may 
help in another scheme of theirs: to supply 
blankets, sheets and cots on which groups of 
Juniors from other countries and from other 
parts of Greece may sleep without charge on 
their visits to Athens. 

In parts of Bulgaria schools are far apart, 
so that some pupils must come from great dis- 
tances. For such pupils, Juniors of Bulgaria are 
doing a big thing. They have established dormi- 
tories near the schools where they can live dur- 
ing the week at small expense and so be saved 
the long trips back and forth to their homes. 
Some of your Fund goes to help the work of the 
Bulgarian Juniors. The bigger the Fund, the 
more it can help. 

At Asari, near Riga, Latvia, there is a colony 
for crippled children. It is kept up by the Lat- 


vian Junior Red Cross and the children there are 
all members. Even though most of them are in 
bed, they keep up international school corre- 
spondence and do wood carving and embroidery. 
Some of them can do weaving, too. Through 
the Latvian Junior Red Cross a radio has been 
put in and so the children can hear fine music 
and enjoy good programs. You have shared your 
Fund with the Latvian Juniors. How nice as you 
sit in your schoolroom over here in America, to 
think that money you have given is helping to 


brighten the lives of crippled children beside the 
Baltic. 

There is not room to tell the whole story of 
the National Children’s Fund this time. We 
shall say more about it from month to month. 
But you have seen that in contributing to it, you 
are getting a share in big things. You are send- 
ing a little bit of yourself to join in the work of 
fellow members far away. So in making your 
plans for Junior work this year, never forget to 
set aside some of your Service Fund for that. 


Wooden Tops for Handbags 


HESE wooden tops for 

handbags can be made 

by any boy who is handy 
with tools and the cloth bags 
can be sewed on by any girl 
handy with her needle. The 
directions were furnished by 
Miss Estelle A. Brooks of 
Philadelphia. We _ thought 
they might be made to go into 
Christmas boxes, for a present 
to someone at home or to sell 
for money for the Service 
Fund: 

Select a firm wood such as 
cherry, maple, oak, birch and 
get your strips about three 
inches wide and a half inch 
thick. These strips can be 
bought at any lumber deal- 
er’s and they will cut them 
into the size you wish for your 
handles or you can do this 
yourself if you have a small 
saw. I make my handles five, 
six, seven or eight inches long, the length de- 
pending entirely on the type of bag for which 
they are intended. Some of them, of course, I 
make narrower than the three inches, but the 
longer ones can take this width nicely. 

For tools, you will need a sharp knife, a 
small saw, some fine sandpaper and the carving 
tools if you intend making the more elaborate 
frames but these tools will not be expensive and 
they are mighty handy to have around. By the 
way, dainty handles may be cut out with a jig- 
saw—just try your ingenuity there while you 
are in the handle-making humor. 

First draw your design on paper and then 
trace it on the block. I always make both han- 











dles—they are made in pairs, 
you know, and must be ex- 
actly the same size and shape 
—the same. That is, I carve 
them both alike instead of 
leaving one plain. 

After shaping the handles 
and boring the small holes for 
sewing on the bag material, I 
find it advisable to sandpaper 
them well before tracing on 
the design and carving. Then 
after the carving, I again 
sandpaper carefully until 
there is no rough spot or 
edge—this will pay when you 
come to staining or painting, 
for a rough spot will take a 
deeper color and spoil the 
smooth effect of your labors. 

To finish, either paint or 
stain to the desired shade. I 
have made some lovely han- 
dles in the light colored ma- 
ple, white pine or basswood. 
I carved my flowers and then tinted both flowers 
and leaves in their natural colors giving the 
background an oil finish. The effect is charming. 

The designs selected are simply to show a few 
of the different types which a clever boy can 
make, but the cleverest will want to design his 
own patterns and thus doubly enjoy the work 
and make the gift doubly acceptable. 

The handles, when finished, are joined at the 
ends with small copper or brass hinges. These 
must be screwed on, for tacks will soon wear 
loose and pull out. 

The designs attached are developed on the 
eight-inch scale but may be used for the smaller 
sizes as well. 
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Actors in the two pageants, “The Spirit of the Red Cross” and “Everybody’s Flag” given by 


Juniors in Litchfield, Connecticut. 
Rose Percy. She wears real ermine furs. 


The little girl at the extreme right took the part of 
They are made in the same style as Rose’s, 


because they belonged to a lady who wore them at the time of the Sanitary Fair at which 
Rose was sold 


Among Ourselves 


UNIORS of the Bennett and Hanscom 

Schools, Somerville, Massachusetts, cele- 

brated Hallowe'en by making baskets in the 
shape of pumpkins and plain boxes decorated 
with witches. These they filled with candy and 
sent to the Somerville Home for the Aged. 


[S Bates School, Middleboro, Massachusetts, 
the Juniors are outfitting an unused room in 
their school building as a Junior Red Cross 
Headquarters for the town. The senior Red 
Cross Council as well as the Junior Executive 
Board will use the room for their meetings. 
These Juniors had a very full program. In 
addition to doing things for hospitals and old 
people’s homes, and carrying on international 
correspondence, they worked together with sev- 
eral other bodies engaged in good work. They 
helped the school and district nurses, and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, prepared health posters in cooperation with 
the 4H Club of Plymouth County, organized a 
Junior High School Safety Squad in coopera- 
tion with the Massachusetts Safety Council and 
cooperated with the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society in their nature programs. They also 
gave a fiftieth anniversary program, and pro- 
duced a Red Cross pageant of all nations. 


HE year’s activities of the Junior Red Cross 

was the subject of one of the features of the 
closing exercises of the Wallace School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. Here is part of the report: 


At Thanksgiving time we gave boxes of food and cloth- 
ing to Brooks House. Not long after that thirty-five 
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boxes were sent to the Boys’ Reform School in answer to 
a plea for more books. Christmas time was then at 
hand, and the Santa Claus spirit took hold of us, and 
the “6-B’s” made rubber toys of inner tubes and painted 
them. Christmas boxes were sent from each room for 
some boy er girl in Hammond. In addition, we sent 
thirty-two Christmas boxes filled with delightful things 
to boys and girls of foreign countries. With the cur- 
rants Mr. Weesner sent us, we had much fun in making 
eight hundred cookies for the people that were in the 
drought sections of Indiana. The “7-B’s” and the ‘“6-A’s” 
made layettes pretty enough for any baby. 

The Butler Company sent us their slightly imperfect 
toothbrushes which we sold throughout the year at low 
price. 

We collected poor, tired razor blades that have scratched 
many a grandfather’s or young man’s face. The razor 
blades will be resharpened and given a new lease of life, 
and the money from their sale will be given to the crip- 
pled children of the Shriners’ Hospital. 


HE Junior Red Cross of the U. S. Indian 

School at Santa Fe, New Mexico, is a very 
active unit. The kindergarten class made spool 
dolls to send to children’s hospitals and to 
Brownfield, Pennsylvania, School. The second 
grade made booklets and oilcloth animals for 
children’s hospitals, and the third grade made 
them jointed animals. Grades four and five made 
Navajo dolls to send abroad. They also made 
tray favors for the school hospital, and menu 
covers for veterans’ hospitals. Grade six sent 
boxes of booklets and jointed Santa Claus toys 
to the Navajo Reservation, and the Domestic 
Science classes dressed dolls for Navajo Reser- 
vation. All year these Juniors stressed kind- 
ness to animals, good health and fire preven- 
tion. Upper grades made Indian decorations for 


the classroom. Grade eight paid for JUNIOR 
Rep Cross News subscriptions for lower grades. 


HERE are only eight pupils in the Wash- 

ington School, San Simeon, California, but 
they decided that they would make a good con- 
tribution to the National Children’s Fund. They 
wrote: 

Last week the pupils of the Washington School put on 
an Amateur Circus to raise some money for the Junior 
Red Cross. 

We had a main show which began at eight o’clock and 
lasted for about forty-five minutes. In it we had five 
animal acts which were: an elephant act; a monkey act; 
a bear act; a lion act, and a horse act. We also had 
some untrained soldiers, some tumblers, two trapeze per- 
formers, some raindrop soldiers and a band, 

After the main show was over, we had three side shows, 
which were: a House of Hilarity, a fortune teller in a 
little booth, and a Menagerie of Curiosities. 

We also sold balloons, popcorn, lemonade, coffee and 
cake in little booths. 

Twenty-two people came to our circus, but in spite of 
the small number of people, we took in twenty-one dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Our expenses were eleven dollars 
and thirty-eight cents, therefore we have ten dollars and 
twelve cents for the Junior Red Cross. 

Even though this is a very small amount, we are very 
happy to send it for children that are less fortunate than 
we are. 


OMETIMES the weight of even a small 
magazine is too great a tax for the weak 
hands of sick people. When the Juniors of Clif- 
ton, New Jersey, voted to work on projects for 
the hospitals they remembered this. 

Instead of pasting the souvenir cards and holi- 
day greetings into scrapbooks, they pasted them 
back to back. They then classified them accord- 
ing to subjects—flowers, historical, season, etc., 
and sent boxes of them to the hospitals. From 
a supervising nurse they learned which subject 
would be most apt to interest the patients in a 
particular hospital. 

A Christmas tree, gaily decorated, was their 
gift to the Orthopedic Hospital in 
Orange. These Juniors have also 
furnished eyeglasses and shoes to sev- 
eral children unable to 
purchase them. 


“THE Red Cross di- 
rector of the work 
in the veterans’ hos- 


Articles made for 
Christmas boxes by 
Juniors in Jefferson 
School, Stockton, 
California 











pital at Castle Point, New York, asked Juniors 
in the Winfield Scott School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, to make his men a bridge lamp in their 
metal-working class. But the Juniors decided 
that it would be quite as easy for the whole 
class to work on the project, and they therefore 
made three lamps for the veterans instead of 
only one. These Juniors take part every year 
in the Union County rally. In last spring’s rally 
Junior representatives from each school in the 
county reported on the activities of their schools, 
and one group gave the pageant, “The Spirit of 
the Red Cross.” This pageant is furnished by 
National Headquarters. 


HIS letter tells what Bates School, Middle- 

boro, Massachusetts, did in Junior Red Cross 
last year. It was sent with an album to Czecho- 
slovakia: 

“We were glad to receive your portfolio which came 
at an appropriate time, Christmas. 

“Our art teacher, who was teaching us surface design, 
showed us the excellent sprays of flowers and other deco- 
rations between the interesting pictures of your land. 

“Our portfolios, which we receive from our friends in 
other lands, are kept in circulation among the schools so 
that all the children may see them. 

“Every holiday we send some appropriate things to the 
Bedford Veterans’ Hospital, Bedford, Massachusetts, such 
as: Christmas nut and candy boxes for the veterans; Val- 
entine’s Day we send valentines, Easter we send Easter 
cards, also we send joke books to cheer them. 

“Each one of the home rooms has a different name for 
its club. One is George Washington who is the ‘Father 
of our Country’ and our first president, another is Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a wonderful president of our country, Her- 
bert Hoover, who is now our president, is another title 
and still another one is Florence Nightingale, who was a 
famous nurse in the Crimean War. Charles Lindbergh 
and Admiral Byrd, two daring American aviators who 
flew across the Atlantic, have a home room club named 
for them, also.” 


UNIORS in the fifth grade of the Deane 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, made a cotton 
patchwork quilt, which they sent to 
Japan. It will be used as a crib cover 
in the children’s ward of a Japanese 
hospital. The Jun- 
iors did everything 
themselves. Now 
they are studying all 
about Japan where 
their quilt was sent. 


Remember, Christ - 
mas boxes for Eu- 
rope must be in 
New York City 
before October 26 
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It is not a ribbon that these Latvian Juniors are holding, but a letter 
from Japan 


Comrades Overseas 


ERE is a part of what the Japanese Jun- 

iors who wrote the three-yard-long letter 

pictured at the top of this page, say to 
their Latvian correspondents: 


We tender our best thanks for your kindness in send- 
ing us the beautiful album. When our principal received 
it, he showed us your splendid work and the kind letter 
and told us about your country. Latvia overlooking the 
Baltic Sea! Latvia so rich in agricultural products! 
Young and vigorous Latvia! We have never been in 
your country and we wish we could visit it. 

In our country it is now autumn. Clouds are running 
in the high sky and leaves have turned crimson. Mt. 
Hisamatsu rising in front of our school (our school was 
named after this mountain) is covered with red autumn 
leaves. 

On the third of November the sublime ceremony of 
the “Meiji-setsu” was held. January first is the “Kigen- 
setsu;” the eleventh of February, the anniversary of the 
foundation of our country, is called the “Tencho-setsu;” 
the twenty-ninth of April we celebrate our Emperor’s 
birthday. These together with this “Meiji-setsu” are 
called “The Four Grand National Fete Days.” The 
“Meiji-setsu” is the birthday of our great Emperor Meiji. 
On this day the Meiji Shrine in Tokyo was visited by 500,- 
000 visitors. A week including this day is called “Physi- 
cal Education Week” and all of our nation takes part in 
various sports. 

Dear brothers and sisters of Latvia! Your customs 
and manners are different from ours, we suppose, but in 
the name of the Junior Red Cross we are all brothers 
and sisters, so let us go hand in hand on the road towards 
the world’s peace. 


UNIORS of Estonia recently sent a magnifi- 
cently bound and beautifully decorated album 
to the American Junior Red Cross “as a token 
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of thanks for the beautiful presents which the 
American Juniors have been sending for several 
years in succession for Christmas.” It is a large 
volume bound in heavy tooled leather by stu- 
dents in the leather workshops which are helped 
by a subsidy from the National Children’s Fund. 
The pages inside contain thank-you letters from 
many schools in all parts of Estonia and photo- 
graphs of the Juniors at work. The pages with 
the letters are decorated with the coats-of-arms 
of the district from which the letters come. 
One school, the Silla Primary School, sent its 
thanks in the form of a little song with music. 

Dr. Leesment, national President of the Esto- 
nian J. R. C., wrote also about the great quan- 
tity of good work that had been done by his or- 
ganization with the help of the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund: 


Thanks to the subsidy of the American National Chil- 
dren’s Fund it has been possible for several years to have 
a colony for twenty-five children with weak lungs. Dur- 
ing two summer months weak and infected children suffi- 
ciently recuperated to be able to attend school again in 
the autumn, thanks to the fresh air, good nourishment 
and conscientious nursing. 

The Junior Red Cross ultra-violet ray clinic which was 
founded in 1924 is open during ten months of the year 
and as many as four thousand are given treatment. Jun- 
iors who undergo the treatment receive a deduction of 
seventy-five per cent on the charges and poor children 
are treated gratis. 

The leather articles workshop was also fitted up and 
enlarged as was the joiners’ workshop, thanks to the sub- 
sidy of the National Children’s Fund, and is working with 
ever-increasing success. At the present time there are 


Here are the 
Estonian Juniors 
at work making 
beautiful tooled 
leather  bhook- 
covers and boxes 


twenty-one workers of which several are finishing their 
three years’ apprenticeship this year. At exhibitions the 
articles of this workshop have already received six prizes; 
two gold, two silver medals and two certificates. 


DSTRICTS in India have been suffering from 

a plague of locusts, just as parts of our 
country have been overwhelmed with grasshop- 
pers. The Punjab branch of the Indian Red 
Cross asked Juniors to start a campaign for their 
destruction. 


MMEDIATELY following the earthquake in 
New Zealand last spring, New Zealand Jun- 
iors in other parts of the country began to send 
help to the people in the stricken regions. Jun- 
iors of Opunake Circle, Taranaki, sent vegetables, 
eggs, jams and pickles, 
and clothing to refu- 
gees. Forbury Circle, 
Dunedin, sent toys to 
the children, and a 
number of other Cir- 
cles sent money and 
clothing. 

Another Junior group 
in New Zealand, Hine- 
mos Circle, Eketahuna, 
have a health competi- 
tion. This is how they 
do it: 

We obtained a small exer- 
cise book in which we in- 
scribed all members’ names. 


° 
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This workshop 
is much helped 
by a contribu- 
tion from your 
own National 
Children’s Fund 


those who have broken the rule have a cross put oppo- 
site their names in the book. At the end of the month 
the one with the fewest crosses has his ticket pinned on 
the top rung of the ladder, and the others follow in the 
order of merit. The ladder is changed each month. In 
December the member with least crosses for the whole 
year is awarded a prize. We find this an excellent way 
of playing the health game. 


RED CROSS Juniors at the Upper Elemen- 
tary School, Strycice, Czechoslovakia, de- 
scribe a splendid activity of theirs: 


Most of the children attending our school come from 
distant villages, and therefore cannot go home for din- 
ner. We therefore decided that we would during the 
winter months make soup for them. For this purpose we 
rented the kitchen in a small cottage near the school. 
In the corner was a small stove on which we daily made 
soup in two big pots. The 
materials for the soup were 
brought from home by the 
Juniors, but the poorer ones 
were exempt. The crock- 
ery we bought out of the 
money which we had made 
at school entertainments and 
theatricals. The cooking 
was done by the girls who 
took turns at it according to 
a list of their names hang- 
ing in the school corridor. 
The provisions were care- 
fully weighed and handed 
out every morning by two 
supervisors who entered all 
receipts and expenditures in 
account books. After din- 
ner the cooks washed up, 
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One of the boys made a EDITORIALS bette cece eee cence eeees 36 tidied the kitchen and re- 
miniature ladder, and as we SOMETHING TO READ .............. 37 turned to school in time for 


have thirteen members there 
were thirteen rungs. This 


A STUDY IN WOOL 
Sarah Monsen and David Brady 38 


afternoon lessons. Thus was 
soup made for five months— 


was hung on the schoolroom PRIZES FOR POSTERS .............. 40 from the first of November 
wall. We made thirteen A SHARE IN BIG THINGS ............ 4] to the end of March. Alto- 
small paper tickets, each WOODEN TOPS FOR HANDBAGS .... 43 gether 8,870 bowls of soup 
with a member’s name writ- AMONG OURSELVES ................ 44 were distributed. At the 
ten on it in ink. Each COMRADES OVERSEAS .............. 46 close the foodstuffs left over 
morning the president (our THE TIDEWATER MILL.............. 48 were divided up among the 
teacher) tests one law; spaguistnennnenenensusnmenmanannsnnemnnnmennemnecnmmntnnnenel poor pupils. 
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THE TIDE-WATER MILL, POPLAR GROVE, VIRGINIA 


Here was ground the flour used by Washington’s army at Yorktown. The great millwheel was 
turned by the tide rushing in and out the narrow channel four times a day. 





